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The Arts and Crafts of Ancient Egypt. By 
W. M. Furypers Perris, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
etc. Pp. 151. (Edinburgh; T. N. Foulis ; 
1909. 5s.) ; ; 

Tuts, as might be expected, is an ideal small 

treatise on a subject on which no one is better 

informed than its author. It is intended to 
aid in the understanding of Egyptian art, 
and the illustrations are selected with that 
especial object, to give an idea of typical 
forms in Egyptian decorative arts and crafts. 

The book is not primarily concerned with 
the great subject of Egyptian architecture, 
but rather with the crafts more or less depen- 
dent on it ; but the subject of architecture is 
nevertheless touched upon in a very signifi- 
cant manner, in regard to its relation to the 
Egyptian scenery and climate. 

“he essential conditions in Egypt are before 
all, an overwhelming sunshine; next, the strongest 
of contrasts between a vast sterility of the diesert 
and the most: prolific verdure of the narrow plain; 
and thirdly, the illimitable level lines of the cultiva- 
tion. of the desert plateau, and of the limestone 
strata, crossed by the vertical precipices on either 
hand rising hundreds of feet without a break. . ._ 
The brilliancy of light led to adopting an_archi- 
tecture of blank walls without windows. The re- 
flected light through open doorways was enough to 
show most interiors; and for chambers far from the 
outer door, a square opening about six inches each 
way in the roof, or a slit. abong the wall a couple 
of inches high, let-in sufficient light. . . . 

The strongly marked horizontal and vertical 
lines of the scenery condition the style of build- 
ings that can be placed before such a background. 
As the temples were approached, the dominant 
line was the absolute level of the green plain of 
the Nile Valley, without a rise or slope upon it. 
Behind the building the skyline was the level top 
of the desert plateau, only broken by an occa- 
sional valley, but with never a peak rising above 
it, and the face of the cliffs that form the stern 
setting is ruled across with level lines of strata, 
which rise in a step-like background or a wall 
lined across as with courses of masonry. The 
Weathering of the cliff breaks up the walls of rock 
into vertical pillars with deep shadows detween 
them. In the face of such an overwhelming rec- 
tangular framing any architecture less massive 
and square than that of Egypt would be hope- 
lessly defeated. The pediments of Greece, the 
circular arches of Rome, would all seem crushed 
by so stern a setting.” 

This is one of the best and most picturesque 
explanations of the character of Egyptian 
architecture that we have met with. The 
point is illustrated by a small photograph 
of Deir-el-Bahari with its long rows of 
columns and flat sky-line, and the stratified 
cliff scenery of rock behind it ; an illustration 
which forms an excellent commentary on the | 
above quotation. 

The following chapter is devoted to a | 
description and illustrations of the character | 
of the various periods or schools into which 
Egyptian art may be divided. Sculpture 
and reliefs are next treated of and largely 
illustrated ; and there follows a chapter 
specially on architecture; and with this 
portion of the book we are not in agreement. 
The author adopts as a fact the wooden 
origin theory of Greek architecture, without 
ag recognising that there is another side 

: the question, and insists on a derivation 
of a cavetto moulding and the angle-roll 

: 1e pylons from an imaginary erection of 
m-sticks bending over at the top; a 
— Which we entirely refuse to accept. 
gm So severe and abstract in character, 
E = perfect. in sectional line, as the 
“aoe? 1an crowning moulding, are not manu- 
emia out of realistic imitation. Archi- 
ecture is not made in that way. 
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Stone-working ” are much 
point, and are the result of | 
nation of the state of stones, | 
and of the indications left by 


| main 


tool-marks. The diagram on page 75 of a 
system of wedging for slowly raising large 
blocks placed on a “ rocker’? commends 
itself as practical and possible, though we 
still think that Choisy’s theory of the use 
of these wooden rockers (of which a great 
number have been found) was somewhat 
too hastily accepted by himself and others 
as a fact. It is only a possibility or a 
probability at best, and there is no represen- 
tation in Egyptian painting, as far as we 
know, of any such operation. In fact, the 
absence in the paintings of any representa- 
tion of the methods of building, except as to 
the transport of obelisks, is rather remark- 
able, considering how many other practical 
operations of daily life are illustrated. The 
author accepts Choisy’s theory that the 
columnar halls were temporarily filled with 
earth (or might it not rather be with bags of 
sand ?) as the building went up ; and, startling 
as such a naive idea seems from the modern 
engineering point of view, it is the only 
plausible explanation that has been suggested 
as to how the enormous blocks of the roofing 
of the Hypostyle Halls were got into place. 
A glance at the plan of the Hypostyle Hall at 
Karnak, as well as other similar plans, will 
show that there was not room to place or 
to hoist up the roof-blocks between the 
columns ; they must in some way have been 
got up from the exterior. , 

Metal work, pottery and jewellery, are the 
subjects of other chapters of much interest. 
We reproduce the illustration of a gold 
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Gold Pectoral Ornament: XIIth Dynasty. 





pectoral ornament of the XIIth Dynasty, 


bearing the name of Senusert II. It is an 
illustration of the persistent influence of the 
Egyptian architectural forms, as it will be 
seen that the framing of the design is a direct 
imitation of the pylon with its sloping angles 
and the curved cornice at the crown. 





English Leadwork, its Art and History. By 
LAWRENCE Weaver, F.S.A. Pp. 268. 
(London: B. T. Batsford. 1909. 25s.) 

Mr. WEAVER has done for English leadwork 

what Mr. Bankart has done for plasterwork ; 

we have here a historical account of all 
the uses to which lead has been put, its 
application to glazing alone excepted, where 
the function of the metal being purely 
subsidiary, its history naturally forms part 
of the history of glazing. Setting aside its 
employment for sepulchral purposes, the 
service of lead has heen either to 
store or lead away water, as in fonts, cisterns, 
gutters, and the like, or to form a covering 
from the weather as in roofs and _ spires. 








Further, the comparative ease and economy 
of working the material prompted its employ- 
ment for purely decorative purposes, as 
in statues and vases intended to stand in 
the open air as garden ornaments. Every 
side of the subject is fully treated of and 
illustrated (mainly by photographs) by 
Mr. Weaver in this handsome volume, which, 
unlike some Dryasdust compilations we 
could name, is a pleasure to read, as well as 
a mine of information. Though the history 
of leadwork in the XIXth century would 
be best expressed by a blank page, signs 
of its revival as a minor building material are 
not wanting at the present day, and we echo 
the hope expressed in the Preface that 
it may renew “a sleeping but imperishable 
tradition.” 

The thirty English lead fonts which have 
survived Puritan and churchwarden icono- 
clasm are described in the first chapter. 
The six Norman fonts which remain in 
Gloucestershire were all cast from the same 
mould. “The existence of these fonts,” 
comments Mr. Weaver, “all cast from the 
same mould, is a pleasant example of the 
stock pattern in the XIIth century. They 
suggest that the stock pattern is not of 
itself (if we accept the teaching of history) 
an evil thing. The odious character of most 
of the stock patterns of the last century, 
particularly of those which took their inspira- 
tion from the dreary atmosphere of the 
fifties and the Great Exhibition of 1851, has 
caused a not unnatural feeling that no 
architectural detail is tolerable unless it 
is designed ad hoc. Where, how- 
ever, casting in metal is concerned it seems 
a more reasonable method to encourage 
repetition, and enables a greater amount of 
thought and effort to be expended in the 
original pattern.” The Norman arcaded lead 
font in the Abbey Church at Dorchester, 
Oxfordshire, the illustration of which we 
reproduce, is similar in general type to 
the Gloucestershire fonts. The font at 
Brookland, Romney Marsh, containing the 
signs of the zodiac and figures illustrating 
the lJabours of the months, perhaps the 
most interesting of all English fonts, lead 
or otherwise, is illustrated in this chapter. 
Chapter IT. on lead rainwater pipe-heads is 
full of interest and inspiration for the present 
day. The head at Hampton Court Palace 
bearing the initials, H.R., and the date 1525, 
accepted by Mr. Reginald Blomfield and Mr. 
Starkie Gardner as the earliest example in 
England of this method of roof-draining, is 
pulled down from its pedestal by Mr. Weaver, 
and pitilessly placed to the account of a 
master plumber who flourished at Hampton 
Court about forty years ago. The fine 
series of pipe-heads at Haddon Hall is 
described and illustrated, as also the examples 
at Hatfield, Knole, and St. John’s College, 
Oxford, among the more important of the 
XVIth century. It is noteworthy that 
the Gothic tradition in leadwork long 
survived the Renaissance. 

Chapter IV. deals with the fertile subject 
of cisterns. It is curious how long the old 
patterns continued in use ; we have ourselves 
seen in the City a lead cistern of the thirties 
of the last century which, but for the date 
upon it, might be taken for an example of 
fifty years earlier, and there are doubtless 
many other such. In the next chapter 
medizval Jeaded spires are excellently classi- 
fied, described, and illustrated. We com- 
mend to the reader the very sane remarks 
upon the celebrated twisted spire of Chester- 
field. The majority of our cathedrals, of 
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course, possessed leaded spires which have 
long since disappeared from a_ variety 


of causes, so that their towers are for the | 


most part mere torsos in comparison with 
their original appearance. Coming to more 
modern times, the leaded spires and lanterns 
designed by Sir Christopher Wren give 


material for an ‘exceedingly interesting 
chapter. St. Martin Ludgate possesses 


perhaps the most successful of all his leaded 
steeples. The spire of St. Swithin’s is 
practically, as the author points out, a 
Renaissance adaptation of the medieval 
pathless collar type, with the difference that 
the collar is of stone, and a cornice and 
balustrade mark the transition to lead. 
The almost dead black to which lead weathers 
in London is doubtless responsible for the 
vulgar theory that Wren purposely dressed 
his steeples in mourning for the churches 
which perished in the fire. While on the 
subject of leaded lanterns it may not be 
out of place to quote a flagrant example 
of how not to design a fléche to be carried 
onaroof. The chapel of St. Philip, Regent- 
street. demolished a few years since, had 
a version of the Choragic monument of 
Lysicrates, constructed of timber, sheet-iron, 
and cement, perched astride of a Roman 
Doric portico. 
for leadwork. 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral is, of course, the most 
important example. St. Philip’s, Birm- 
ingham, designed by Archer, possesses a 
good lead dome, and the much-maligned 
dome of the National Gallery is not devoid 
of interest. Both are illustrated _ here. 
Lead portrait statues and figures generally 
come in for their fair share of notice ; indeed 
the chapters devoted to this subject are 
as interesting as any in the book. With 
regard to the statue in Queen-square, 
Bloomsbury, we cannot agree with Mr. 


Weaver in considering it to be a portrait | 


of Queen Charlotte, the consort of George IIT. 
It is not, in our opinion, at all likely that 
a sculptor of 1760, or later, would imitate 
the fashion of sixty years earlier. 
be about as reasonable to consider one of 
the many poor portraits of Queen Victoria 
in her coronation robes as a portrait of our 
present gracious Queen, because the artist’s 
presentment of her features failed in their 
resemblance. The 
Piccadilly lead yards (some of them very 
satisfactory) filled the gardens of the first 
half of the XVIIIth century, and Mr. 
Weaver has devoted much care and research 
to their description. The last chapter is 
occupied with modern leadwork, the most 
notable examples of which are Mr. Starkie 
Gardner's leaded bridge over Northumber- 
land-street, Strand, and # Sir Charles 
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, nowadays we do not. 
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productions of — the | 
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Nicholson’s imaginative design for a leaded 
steel steeple. This last reminds us_ that 
in these days of steel we could build leaded 
spires which could defy fire and be as lasting 
as stone. A bibliography is added, forming 
a complete apparatus for a full study of the 
subject. English leadwork has found an 
able historian in Mr. Lawrence Weaver, 
and we thoroughly recommend the book 
to all who desire to extend their acquaintance 
with what has been done in the past in this 
serviceable and responsive medium. 





The Architectural Association Sketch-Book, 


1909. Edited by G. C. Horsey, T. 
lyre, and W. C. GREEN. Seventy-three 
plates. (The Architectural Association. 
21s.) 


Tuts issue of the Sketch-Book fully sustains 
its reputation for fine drawing and for the 
architectural variety and interest of the 
subjects treated. We notice rather a 
revival of interest in pure Gothic work, 
which we are not sorry to see; for though 
revived Gothic may be regarded as _ prac- 
tically a closed chapter in modern architec- 
ture, that is no reason why its beautiful 
monuments and detail should not be dili- 
gently studied and drawn. Some of the old 
glamour, no doubt, is gone; and the older 
among us can remember, with something of a 
sigh, the feelings with which we once looked 
on such a piece of work as the Sedilia at 
Hawton, and the passionate devotion with 
which it would be sketched. But in those 
days we longed to produce something like it ; 
The illustrations of 
Gothic work, however, include what are 
perhaps the two best drawings in the book ; 
Mr. Garratt’s of the fan-vault, or approxi- 
mate fan-vault (for it has not quite got to its 
ultimate form) of the nave of Sherbourne 
Abbey church—a successful delineation of a 
most intricate and difficult subject to draw 
in perspective ; and Mr. Wontner Smith’s 
fine drawing of the western tower at Ypres. 
Among the rather slighter drawings of Gothic 
work is an excellent sketch by Mr. de Gruchy 
of the interesting interior of St. Gwinear, 
Cornwall, with its Perpendicular arcade 
with blocked-out capitals that look like 
Transitional Norman: (the effect of having 
to work in granite, no doubt), and the 
Decorated arcade opposite with round arches 
and apparently equally abnormal capitals. 
Cornish churches are full of curiosities of this 
kind. 

Among another class of illustrations we 
are glad to see a careful elevation by Mr. 
W. J. Jones of Sir Robert Taylor’s front of 
Ely House, Dover-street, now the Albemarle 
Club, with plans as it existed before the 
internal alterations for the club. A number 
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of fine details are also given. Another ine 
teresting sheet of late Renaissance work is 
that of Charlotte-street, Glasgow. designed 
by Robert Adam; a series of prim square 
houses with a pediment in the middle of 
each, alternating with one-story pavilions 
containing bedrooms. The enlarged plang 
of te principal house, ‘‘ David Dale’s.” = 
of considerable interest, and show a pleasing 
and effective arrangement of the stairs and 
of the library on the second floor. This 
sheet we have taken the liberty of reproducing 
on a reduced scale in the present issue, ag a 
specimen of the contents of the Sketch- Book, 

Among foreign subjects we have the 
charming little Palazzo Vecchio of Bergamo 
with its open vault below and the pie. 
turesque balconied window and _ festooned 
panel above, encased between pilasters and 
architrave and inscribed ‘ Biblioteca della 
Citta ” ; this is drawn by Mr. J. S. Lee. Mr, 
G. Drysdale gives us measured drawings of 
the Loggia de Lanzi at Florence, which is s0 
familiarly known in pictures and _ photo. 
graphs that architects seem to have passed 
it over, for we do not remember ever to have 
seen a measured drawing of it before. “ The 
New Sacristy, San Lorenzo, Florence,” where, 
as the peasant girl says in one of Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett’s novels, ‘‘ the monsters lie sleeping 
and waking,” is the subject of measured 
drawings by Mr. Horsnell, who, showing the 
statues only in a suggestive outline, compels 
us to recollect that the architectural design 
and details are also Michelangelo’s, a fact apt 
to be overlooked by comparison with (it must 
be confessed) the far higher interest of the 
sculpture. 

One of the most interesting and charac- 
teristic pages in the portfolio is that on which 
Mr. Gascoyne has given us the elevation to 
a large scale of a doorway in Via 8. Caterina, 
Genoa, of which we do not remember ever 
to have seen an illustration before. The 
treatment of the flanking pilasters, with their 
terminal heads emerging, as it were, from 
behind a panel, can only be appreciated by a 
reference to the drawing. The whole of the 
delicate details, contrasting so strangely with 
the grim appearance of the nail-studded 
doors and their plain handles, combine to 
render this a most curious and charac- 
teristic bit of XVIIIth century Italian 
Renaissance work. 

There are other good measured drawings 
of Renaissance work, among which should be 
specially mentioned Mr. Ernest Wray’s very 
complete set of the church of the Madonna 
di S. Biagio, at Montepulciano. Mr. Leslie 
Wilkinson contributes an excellent perspec- 
tive view of S. Maria in Campitelli, at Rome, 
and Mr. Gascoyne a very effective sketch ina 
red wash of the porch of the Villa Papa Giulio 
and the sweep of the exterior staircase up to it 

Altogether this is an excellent number of 
the Sketch-Book. 


The Romance of Symbolism and its Relation 
to Church Ornament and Architecture. By 
Sypvey Heata. Pp. 237. (London: 
Francis Griffiths. 1909. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Tuts book constitutes an introduction to the 

' study of Christian symbolism: a book, to quote 

the author’s own words, “ which may possibly 

be of use in helping the reader to unlock the 
portals of the larger and more erudite works 
on the subject, and thus lead those interested 
to become acquainted with the marvellous 

system of symbolism that has been so great a 

factor in the cults and religions of the world. 

The information is readily accessible, each 

item being arranged under a separate heading, 

and we may say at once that, as an elementary 
grammar of the subject, the book is excellent 
both in plan and execution. 

In the introduction Mr. Heath discusses 
the symbolism of Gothic architecture with 
admirable sanity, eschewing the theortes 
of extremists who would have us extract 
a parable from the three strancs = % 
bell-rope. The politic assimilation of pasa” 
ceremonies and beliefs by the early Com 
an important factor in the growth 0 
symbolism, forms the substance of a 
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-oteresting chapter on the Pagan-Christian 
overlap. “Medieval church plans are lucidly 
discussed, and several theories on deflected 
orientation mentioned. The curious in- 
jeriority of fonts of the Decorated period, as 
compared with those of the Norman and 
Early English periods, is pointed out. To 
ay that the “ words expressive of baptism ” 
are derived from the Latin “ baptizare 
, rather like putting the cart before the 
horse. An interesting chapter is that on 
“ Altars and Symbols of Eucharist.” Roods 
and rood screens come in for their fair share 
of attention. The emblems and attributes 
of the saints are succinctly given, and every 
form of Christian symbol is touched upon. 
The work is illustrated by the author and 
Miss Ethel Mabey. There are one or two 
misprints in the Greek words quoted; for 
example, on page 114 the name of our Lord 
js spelled with an ¢ in place of any. The 
hook should prove extremely useful for pur- 
ses of reference, and forms a guide to those 
who wish to carry their researches further. 





Simple Jewellery : a Practical Handbook for 
the Use of Craftsmen. By R. LI. B. Ratu- 
pong. Pp. 273. (London: Constable & 
Co. 1910. 6s.) 

Tue extinction of the old principle of 

apprenticeship is responsible for the rise of 

the amateur craftsman, who can exercise 
his art at leisure without the compulsion of 
the sharp goad of hunger. Whether the 
existence of such a class makes for the ulti- 
mate good of any craft we need not here 
discuss. Mr. Rathbone has certainly written 

a most excellent handbook, which will repay 

anyone for the trouble of reading, whether 

desirous of learning the craft of jewel-making 
or not. As the title implies, an exhaustive 
treatise on the whole craft of jewellery is not 

the aim of the work, which is devoted to a 

thorough and lucid explanation of a few 

elementary methods and processes. Practical 
advice is given on the simple mechanical 
processes necessary for the manufacture of 
the “alphabet” of the craft—grains, discs, 
domes, and the like, and many examples are 
illustrated of designs that can be built up 
from the simplest units. On the subject of 

Local Industries, so familiar a feature of most 

Continental holiday-resorts, but seldom in 

England rising above the ‘‘ Present from 

Margate” ideal, the following remark of 

Mr. Rathbone’s deserves quotation, possessing 

as it does a general appeal :— 


“No doubt the Anglo-Saxon race is, for the most 
part, stolidly indifferent to the pleasure to be derived 
from cultivating the wsthetic faculties. blindly con- 
tent to live in ugliness, and lazily averse to spend- 
Ing its leisure industriously or productively. But 
the determined efforts that are being made to 
establish handicrafts all over the country and to 
revive such few traditionis as we can boast of have 
already begun to show how much artistic ability 
there is latent.’ 

We unhesitatingly recommend the book to 
the intending student of one of the oldest 
crafts in the world, who will find in Mr. 


Rathbone an ideal “‘ guide, philosopher, and 
friend.” 





Housing and Town Planning in Great Britain : 
Being a Statement of the Statutory Provisions 
Relating to the Housing of the Working 
Classes and to Town Planning. By W. 
AppINcton Wiis, Barrister-at-Law. 
Pp. 201. (London: Butterworth & Co., 

_ and Shaw & Sons. 1910. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Wittis, who is well known as joint- 

author of MacMorran and Willis’s “ Law 

Relating to Sewers and Drains”’; a text-book 

on Workmen’s Compensation; and other 

Works, has performed a useful service in 

promptly bringing out a book on Housing 

and Town Planning. The new Act, so far as 

It relates to the Housing of the Working 

Classes, is a flagrant example of legislation by 

reference, the provisions of some half-dozen 

Previous Acts having to be read in conjune- 

=~ with the modifications introduced in the 

os ae the layman, as well as the 

“te ver, will welcome a guide to assist them 

r pag 1 this maze of legislation. When a new 

ict such as the Housing and Town Planning 


,aS amendment. 
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Act is introduced, involving such extensive 
alterations in the law, it is a pity that the 
demands upon the time of Parliament do 
not permit of codification of the law as well 
The author states that the 
main object of this handbook is * to attempt 
a comprehensive arrangement of the pro- 
visions and legal effect of the new statute, 
and to present that arrangement in language 
as far removed from technicalities as the 
subject will permit,’ and to weave together 
the whole of the existing legislation so as to 
present it in an intelligible form. The text 
appears very clear, with notes at the foot 
showing the various sections referred to, 
and containing other information. The new 
Act is printed in extenso in Appendix A, and 
the second schedule to the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890, in Appendix B, 
and the schedule of the Act of 1903 in 
Appendix C, and a good index is of further 
assistance. Seeing that the Act of 1890 is 
referred to in the new Act as “ the principal 
Act,” we venture to think it would have been 
of further assistance to his readers had the 
author included in his Appendix the whole of 
those sections of the Act of 1890 which 
remain unrepealed, as a constant reference 
to the provisions of that Act is necessary. 
The second part of the treatise contains a 
chapter on Town Planning explanatory of the 
text of the Act. This part of the statute, 
being a new departure, is easier to follow and 
understand, as cross references are necessarily 
absent, and the same difficulties do not occur 
as in the first part of the Act relating to 
Housing, which is such a “ Chinese puzzle ” 
that the clearest treatise cannot make the 
subject simple. Mr. Willis, however, has 
done much to simplify the labours of those 
who have to grapple with the subject, and his 
well-prepared treatise, which is issued at a 
most moderate price, will, we feel sure, meet 
with a large demand. 


Thornton on Patents (British and Foreign). 
By AuFreD AvuGustus THORNTON, Con- 
sulting Patent Agent. Pp. 556. (London: 
Charles Jones, Ltd. 1910. 21s.) 


THE author, in his Preface to this book 
thus indicates the scope and object of the 
work—‘‘ Of course, it will be clear that 
this work is not intended to compete 
with more exhaustive and excellent works 
by various members of the Bar, but I hope 
that it will supply what I believe to be, 
and am told is, a real want—something 
between them and the mere handbook—a 
book which gives information simply and 
concisely on that branch of patent practice 
in which the Patent Agent and he alone 
has any practical experience.’’ A perusal of 
the work will, however, show that it is not 
confined to such matters of practice as might 
be deemed exclusively within the knowledge 
of the Patent Agent, but that it forms a guide 
to patent law which should be useful to those 
who desire to attain a slight but practical 
acquaintance with this complicated subject. 

The first portion of the work deals with 
matters a knowledge of which is useful to 
those who desire to take out patents, and 
this part of the work is rendered more 
intelligible to the ordinary reader by a 
reference to Chapter XIII., wherein a 
specimen case is given as an example and 
discussed and analysed, but we may draw the 
attention of patentees to the author’s own 
words of caution in the Preface that for 
patentees to deal with their own applications 
is a course to be deprecated rather than 
recommended. The Patent Act of 1907 is 
set out in Chapter XIV. with analytical 
notes, and also the statutory rules and 
orders, and there is other useful information 
as to practice with “ judicial dicta’ on certain 
points. The second part of the work deals 
with foreign patents, with a summary of the 
laws of the principal foreign countries. This 
part of the work would, we think, have been 
enhanced in value had a reference been given 
in every case to the statute or laws from 
which the summary was compiled. There is 
a good index, and the subject matter of the 
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work seems clearly arranged, and the type 
is exceptionally large. the notes being dis- 
tinguished from the text where necessary by 
different type. Having regard to the great 
interest that has been aroused by the powers 
of revocation conferred by the new Act when 
the patented article or process is manu- 
factured or carried on exclusively or mainly 
outside the United Kingdom, we venture to 
think that the value of the book would have 
been increased had the decisions of the 
Comptroller-General of Patents under sect. 27 
been collected and included in this volume. 
In the chapter on “* Revocation ”’ the author 
states that with respect to this section there 
is very little in the way of precedent to go 
upon, and that the opinions given in the text 
largely represent his own views; but the 
decisions of the Comptroller, very few of 
which have been appealed against, are 
valuable guides in the interpretation of this 
section, and might well have been recorded. 
The decision of Mr. Justice Parker in 
Hatscheks Patent is, however, given nearly 
in eatenso among the “ judicial dicta,” but in 
a note to this decision on page 340 we think 
the writer intends to refer to Chapter VIII. 
not Chapter LX., as stated in the text. The 
work seems carefully prepared, and, in 
addition to the comprehensive index, there is 
attached to the cover a ‘“ Reference Guide,” 
showing at a glance the pages where matters 
of primary importance are to be found. 





Butterworth’s Workmen’s Compensation Cases. 


Vol. II. (New Series. Edited by His 
Honour Jup@e Rvueag, K.C.. and 
Doveitas Kwnocker, Barrister-at-Law. 
Pp. 515. (London: Butterworth & Co.; 
1910. 7s. 6d.) 


TuIs volume is a continuation of that series 
of Reports of cases decided under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Acts which were in 
augurated by the late Mr. Minton-Senhouse 
shortly after the first Act of 1897 came into 
force. Partly owing to the new departure 
marked by this Act. and partly owing to the 
form and terms in which it and its successors 
—the Acts of 1900 and 1906—-were drawn. 
Workmen’s Compensation has become almost 
a special branch of law, and since the Acts 
could only be interpreted by the aid of the 
decisions of the Courts, and these were very 
numerous, the collection of the cases in 
special reports supplied both the legal 
profession and the public with what was an 
absolute necessity. The first volume of the 
new series was edited by Judge Ruegg and 
Mr. Coltman, but the latter gentleman 
having accepted an appointment abroad, his 
place has now been taken by Mr. Knocker. 
The authors point out that the arrangement 
of the cases in the present volume has been 
altered in two respects—the County Court 
cases have been separated from the High 
Court cases and are now grouped together, 
whilst the High Court cases are now arranged 
so as to follow the order of the sections of 
the Act. This seems an improvement, but 
we note with even more satisfaction that the 
Editors have adopted a suggestion which we 
ventured to make in our notice of the first 
volume of this new series, that in addition to 
the Index of Subjects of the cases referred 
to in all the previous volumes, a separate 
index should accompany each new volume 
relating to the cases it contains. These 
Reports have attained a position which 
speaks for itself without commendation from 
the reviewer, and all we need say is that we 
can see no room for improvement in the 
arrangement of the present volume. Con- 
taining as it does the cases under the latest 
Act of 1906, it should prove exceptionally 
useful. 


In English Homes. By CHARLES LATHAM. 
The Letterpress Edited and an Intro- 
duction written by H. Avray TIpPINe, 
F.S.A. Vol. III. Pp. 443 and numerous 
Plates and Text Illustrations. (London ; 
Offices of Country Life ; 1909. 42s.) 

TuIs sumptuous folio, the third volume of a 

series, is essentially a collection of photo- 
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graphs of interiors and exteriors of English 
mansions of the early and the later Renais- 
sance. No plans are given; the literary 
notices attached to the different sets of 
illustrations are concerned as much with 
family history as with architecture. 

It is, in fact, rather a book for the drawing- 
room than for the architect’s library, though 
everyone interestedfin architecture will no 
doubt find pleasure in turning over a volume 
containing so many fine illustrations of 
Renaissance work. The interiors, some of 
the staircases especially, are perhaps of even 
more interest than the exteriors, many of 
which are well known, while photographs of 
interiors of private dwelling houses are 
naturally not so plentiful. The book is 
splendidly bound and printed, and as a 
picture-book de luxe of Renaissance mansions 
is quite worth its price. 

Mr. Tipping’s Introduction. though it 
contains nothing new, is well written, and 
may serve to draw the attention of the 
amateur reader to the true condition of 
things when Renaissance detail first began 
to invade English domestic architecture, 
and the manner in which the old plans and 
arrangements persisted for some time, in a 
Renaissance dress. 

Transactions of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association. Vol. V., 1910. Pp. 192. 
Printed for the Association. 

Tuts, though a small volume, deserves to be 

called a rather remarkable one. It con- 

tains reprints of the principal papers read 
during the past session, and we have seldom 
seen so much that is worth reading in so 
small and compact a volume. The subjects 
treated are very various, from “The 

Sculptor and the Garden” (by Mr. Walter 

tilbert, of the Bromsgrove Guild), to “ The 

Sanitary Consideration of Building” (Mr. 

J. L. Lawrence); and the various subjects 

are all treated by authors who seem to 

thoroughly understand what they are writing 
about. Among other papers, that by Mr. 

R. S. Lorimer on “Scotch Gardens and 

Garden Architecture” is an interesting one. 
The correspondence in regard to Holyrood 

Chapel and its proposed restoration is added 

to the volume as a kind of appendix. It was 

as well to preserve this correspondence in a 

permanent form, as it settled a very impor- 

tant case in regard to the treatment of 
ancient buildings. 





The Journal of the Institute of Metals. Vol. I. 
(London: Published by the Institute of 
Metals. 1909.) 

AutHouGcH not specially appealing to our 

readers, the first volume of the new institute 

contains a series of papers on subjects of 
importance. Mr. J. T. Milton discusses 

** Some Points of Interest Concerning Copper 

and Copper Alloys”; “The Mechanism of 

Annealing in the Case of Certain Copper 

Alloys,” is a useful summary by Mr. G. D. 

Bengough, M.A., and Mr. O. F. Hudson, 

M.Se. ; Mr. J. T. W. Echevarrie deals at length 

with ‘“ Aluminium and Some of Its Uses ” ; 

there are “‘ Notes on Phosphor-Bronze,” by 

Mr. A. Philip, B.Sc,, a description of “ Plant 

Used in the Manufacture of Tubes,’”’ by Mr. 

W. H. A. Robertson, and other communica- 

tions dealing with alloys of non-ferrous 

metals. 





Elements of Reinforced Concrete Building. _ By 
G. A. T. Mippieton, A.R.I.B.A. Pp. 111. 
(London: Francis Griffiths. 1909. 4s.) 

Tne contents of this little book are intended 

to explain to the ‘‘ rudimentary student’ the 

elementary underlying principles of reinforced 
conerete construction. On the whole, the 
author has fulfilled his task in a satisfactory 
manner, explaining in clear language the 
design of beams, columns, and walls. giving 
also some hints on practical details. and 
concluding with a brief account of “Some 

Patent Systems.”’ The mathematical treat- 

ment, although very simple. is rather incon- 

venient and unfamiliar in form. The 
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student who knows little or nothing of the 
subject may read the book with advantage, 
but will not find it handy for after reference 
because formule for practical use are not 
evolved in crystallised form, and no index 
to the contents is provided. 





Stresses in Masonry. By HERBERT CHALLRY, 
B.Sc. Pp. 142. (London: Charles Griffin 
& Co., Ltd. 1909. 3s. 6d.) 
TEACHING such as that in this small treatise 
is doubtless to be found in various standard 
works on building and engineering construc- 
tion, but the architectural student will cer- 
tainly finc the present book a comprehensive 
and very convenient statement of the stresses 
in masonry structures, such as walls, piers, 
corbels, arches, vaults, and domes. 
two chapters treat briefly of artificial stone 
and reinforced concrete. The treatment 
throughout is lucid, and free from advanced 
mathematics. 





A Woodwork Class Book. Beginners’ 
Course. By H. Hey and G. H. Ross. 
Pp. 54; 177 illustrations. (London: 
Methuen & Co. 2s. 

Tuts is a class book designed for the use of 

instructors in woodwork classes. It will be 

found useful also to those amateur beginners 
who are starting carpentry without the 
advantages of an instructor. The book is 
divided into twenty lessons, and each lesson 
is divided into three sections, drawing, 
observation lesson—either on plant life 
or a demonstration in the use of tools and 
materials, etec., and  bench-work. The 
diagrams and photographic illustrations are 
clear and on the whole admirably chosen. 

They are sufficiently elementary not to 

introduce questions of taste and design. 

The authors are to be congratulated upon 

the encouragement to students to intelligent 

independence in their work, and to the culti- 
vation of practical initiative which is so often 
lacking in technical class books of this class. 





Simple Structural Woodwork. By GroRGE 
F. Rueap. Pp. 117. (London: The 
Technical Publishing Company, Ltd. 
1909. 2s.) 

Tus is a handbook for fairly advanced 

students in structural woodwork. It should 

prove a useful book of reference in regard 
to woods and tools, and is arranged to meet 
the requirements of the examinations in 

Manual Training at the City and Guilds 

Institute. Part 1 deals with working draw- 

ings and isometric proportion ; parts 2 and 3 

with timber and woods used in joinery ; 

part 4 with tools; (5) the workshop and 
fittings ; (6) the use of tools ; and (7) with the 
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joints oy in woodwork. Of 
part will most likely attract 

first, and it will pets A be past aa 
rience of failure that will lead him £61 
the earlier parts with the close atten 
they deserve. The diagrams of structural 
parts are clear and attractive, and the 
designs to which they are applied a 
deal better than is usually the case in eae 
books of greater pretensions. i: 


these the last 





Computation of Area. By Fran 
A.M. Inst.C.E., F.R.G.S. Pp. 64 
St. Bride’s Press, Ltd. 1910. 


Is.) 


| ALTHOUGH containing nothing particular] 


new, and being limited to the com i 

of the area of plane surfaces, this little bee 
will be found a handy guide by those who 
are concerned with the practical aspects of 
mensuration. In the chapter devoted to 
an explanation of the slide rule, the author 
describes a simple instrument which he has 
invented for the purpose of ascertaining the 
correct number of figures and the position of 
the decimal point in results obtained by the 
use of the ordinary slide rule. This device jg 


one which, so far as can be judged by the 
description here given, ought to be a boon 
to all users of the slide rule, as a mechanical 
process is substituted for the mental estima. 
tion hitherto essential, and constituting 4 
serious stumbling-block to most. beginners, 





The Polar Planimeter. By Frank J. Gray 
A.M.Inst.C.E., F.R.G.S. Pp. 57. (Lon 
don: St. Bride’s Press, Ltd. 1s.) 

In this handy little book the author explaing 
in simple language and in a practical manner 
the principles and operation of the polar 
planimeter—an instrument devised in 1854 
by Professor Amsler of Schaffhausen. Not 
withstanding its simplicity of construction 
and the facility with which it can be applied 
to the measurement of areas, the funda. 
mental theory of the instrument is not 
generally understood. The explanation here 
given consists mainly of simple diagrams 
and arithmetical calculations, and will be 
appreciated by those who are not familiar 
with the higher branches of mathematics. 





The Year's Art : 1910. Compiled by 4. R. ¢. 
CARTER. Pp. 542. (London; Hutchin- 
son & Co. 1910. 5s.) 

Tuts useful, indeed we may say necessary 

publication, to all concerned with the artistic 

world, reappears this year in all its com- 
pleteness ; giving lists of art galleries and 
museums ; art institutions ; art-sales of the 
year ; list of fine-art dealers, and the usual 

Directory of artists and art-workers. The 

Editor contributes, as usual, a well-written 

review of the events of the past year. 








AN IMPORTANT BOOK FOR ALL INTERESTED IN THE PRACTICAL SIDE OF THE HOUSING QUESTION. 





Second edition, thoroughly revised, with many additional Plans. 


Imperial 4to, cloth gilt. 2Is. net. 


HOUSES FOR THE WORKING CLASSES. 


Comprising 52 Typical and Improved Plans, arranged in Groups, with Elevations for each Group, 

Details, ete. With Descriptive Text, including Notes on the Treatment and Planning of Small 

Houses, Tables of Sizes of Rooms, Cubic Contents, Cost, etc., and an Appendix giving ext 
from the Local Government Model and London County Council Byelaws. 


By S. W. CRANFIELD, A.R.I.B.A., and H. I. 


POTTER, A.R.I.B.A. 


This book deals with Cottages suitable for the Working Classes in Suburban and Rural Districts; the 
majority of the examples illustrated consisting of two and three storey dwellings, adapted to be built in pairs, 


groups, or terraces. 


“The book meets a distinct want. The subject is not written round, but thoreughly threshed out; and 
what with good illustrations to scale, clear letterpress, and abundant tables of areas, etc., there is no 


information for those in seirch of it. 


We congratulate the authors on their enterprise.’’- 


-The Surveyor. 


“‘ As a book of types of the best examples for various localities and conditions the work is the most complete 


we have seen.”— The Building New.. 


B. T. BATSFORD, Publisher, 94, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


—_ 





NOW READY. At all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls. PRICE 3/3 NETT, POST FREE. 
FOR ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 


SPONS’ POCKET PRICE BOOK, 1910 


MEMORANDA AND TABLES. 


Edited by CLYDE YOUNG, A.R.1.B.A. 


Revised by STANFORD M. BROOKS, Architect. 


The last Edition (1909) having been so enthusiastically received and appreciated, the Editors have been encouraged i 
add further important and exclusive new matter not found elsewhere, at the same time thoroughly revising the Mem 


and adjusting the Prices to date. 


E. & F: N. SPOON, Lta., 


72 pages of additional mutter, 
622 pp. in Leather Cloth, 6} in. by 3j in. 
57, 


a.W.- 


——- 
——— 


Haymarket, London, 
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DOIOMENT 


JointlessHlooring 
“And Wall-Covering Material 


For liigh Class Buildings 


Grraranteed not 
to bulge or crack 


Fireproof 
Impervious’ 
fly gienic 
Resilient 
Durable 
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Telegraphic Address: 
“GLASS, LONDON.” 





GLASS. 


Polished Plate Glass. 
Rough Cast Plate. Bent 
Plate Glass. Plate Glass for 
Silvering and Bevelling. 
Chequered Rolled Plate. 
Patent Plate. Wired 
Rolled and Cast Plate. 
Polished Wire Plate. 
Glass Ventilators. Sheet 
Glass. Brilliant Cut 
Glass. Embossed Glass. 
Leaded Lights. Memorial 
Windows. 


2909 
Five minutes’ walk from hiverpool Street Station, reiepeen {ago LONDON WALL. 










Nos. 2911 








GLASS 


MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS. 










LEAD. 


Sheet Lead. Lead Pipe. 
Patent Hardened and 
Chilled Shot. Pig and 
Bar Lead. Lead Pumps. 
Lead Sashweights. White 
Lead. Refined Red Lead. 





Orange Lead and Litharge. 





Solder. 
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“ZINGESSOL.” 


J.B. ORR’S PERFECTED WASHABLE WATER PAINT 
embodies all that scientific Knowledge, practical skill, 
and upwards of 30 years’ experience can suggest. 





Full Particulars on application to 


ORR’S ZINC WHITE, LIMITED, WIDNES, LANCASHIRE, 


or to their Agents in the principal Centres. 
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The Associated Portland Cement Manvfacturers (1900), Ltd. 


Head Office : PORTLAND HOUSE, LLOYDS AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 





























Telegrams ; ‘‘ PORTLAND, LONDON.” Telephone: No. 5690 AVENUE (Six Lines). 
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